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AN OCEAN WATF. 
IN NINE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


Joun Cross, sir, late able seaman of the clipper- 
ship Southern Star, trading to Sydney, and carry- 
ing passengers—only a rough sailor, as has been 
through many a storm at sea, but weathered them 
all to sit here, sir, and let you take all the yarn 
down, just as it all happened, word for word, and 
if you like, I’ll kiss the book afore starting. 

We had a good run out, and had got all our 
cargo ashore, as we lay alongside o’ the wharfs 
in Sydney harbour, high out of the water, when 
the Burrahurry, as sailed the same day as us from 
Liverpool, stood into the port. There we lay, only 
think, within two days of Christmas, and the sun 
ready to make the tallow boil as lay in the casks— 
hundreds and hundreds of ’em, waiting there for 
shipment, and not smelling none too nice neither. 
There was the pitch oozing out of the seams; and 
so sure as you put your hand down anywhere, tight 
it stuck, or else you snatched it off in a hurry to 
save it from being blistered. 

We'd cleared out, and was going to begin taking 
in next day; and some o’ the chaps was ashore, 
when my mate, Tom Black—not the mate o’ the 


ship, you know, but my mate as was good friends 


with me—stood aside me; and we was leaning 
over the bulwarks, spitting down at the flies, for 
want of something better to do, being a hot, lazy 
sort of afternoon, when Tom says: ‘I shall be 
thund’ring glad when we gets off again, for I don’t 
like this place a bit. ’Tain’t nat’ral. Everything’s 
on back’ards,’ 
‘ How’s that ?’ I says. 


‘Why, here’s Christmas; and instead of its 
being a sensible good -snow-storm, or inging 
sharp frost, as would make a bit of fire co ble, 


why I don’t believe a bit of fresh meat wo 
aday’ “ 

‘All right,’ I says ; ‘what next ?’ 

‘ What next ?’ he says—‘ why, everything. You 
don’t see many of ’em, sartinly, but just look at 
the natives, all black, like so many niggers, when 
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they ought to be white. Then the animals all lay 
eggs, and the birds can’t fly, and the leaves is 
turned edgeways, and, altogether, you goes by the 
Tules of contrary. It’s all upside down.’ 

‘Well, of course it is, I says; ‘ain’t we at the 
t other side of the world?’ « 

‘Not a bit of it, says Tom ; ‘ we’re here’ 

‘Well, but you know what I mean,’ I says; and 
then we should have gone on ever so long, only 
there was a gentleman on the wharf, down below, 
with a couple o’ young ladies as looked like his 
daughters, and he seemed peeping about as if he 
wanted to come aboard, 

‘Captain on board, my man ?’ he says. 

‘No, sir, I says, touching my hat. ‘Mate is, 
sir.’ 
And then he led one o’ the young ladies up the 
hatches as was laid across to the wharf; and “the 
other was afraid to follow, so I swings myself off, 
and on to the wharf, and then holds out my hand 
to steady her and lead her aboard ; and she smiled 
at me as if she knew it would be all right, and laid 
her pretty little yellow kid-glove in my great tarry 
fist, and I had her safe aboard in no time, when she 
looked up at me, and said: ‘Thank you, sailor,’ in 
such a sweet way, that it was like music ; and just 
then, I saw that I’d left the marks of my fist on her 
delicate little gloved hand, and I felt that savage 
and vexed as I stood there rubbing my hand down 
my trousers, I hardly knew whatto do, I felt 
as silly as a great gal, and she saw it, and looked 
at her glove, and made a pretty little face at it, and 
then laughed and nodded at me ; and if I didn’t 
feel—being an ignorant sort of fellow—just as if I 
should have liked to have been her dog, or to have 
lain down for her to wipe her shoes upon me. 

‘Mr Smith . aboard,’ says Tom to me in a 
whisper—shoviv’ his elber right into my ribs, as if 
daylight through would do me good—‘ he’s gone 
ashore,’ 

‘Where shall we find the mate?’ says the 
gentleman just then ; and a fine fierce old chap he 
looked, almost as brown as Tom, with sharp eyes, 
hook nose, and a great white beard, half covering 
his face ; while as to the two young ladies as 
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seemed to be his daughters, they looked to me 
more like angels than anything else. So ‘ Where 
shall we find the mate ?’ says the gentleman ; and 
in my stupid, blundering way, I was obliged to tell 
him as I’d made a mistake. 

‘Ah! never mind, my man,’ he says; ‘I have 
taken a passage home to the old country in your 
ship, and my daughters thought they would like to 
look round.—You and that other man are a couple 
of the sailors, eh ?’ he says, in a short, sharp way. 

‘Yes, sir” I says, touching my hat again, for he 
spoke just like a captain. 

‘Glad of it? he says; ‘there’s a honest look 
about you British tars. There, you can drink the 
young ladies’ health when you go ashore !’ and he 
gave me a shilling. ‘Now, I suppose you’ll take 
us home safe ?’ 

‘That we will, I says, ‘sir; for a better ship 
never sailed ;’ and what with talking in such com- 
pany, and what with being called honest-looking, 
and a British tar, I felt quite red in the face. 

‘Bravo!’ says the gentleman, clapping me on 
the shoulder; ‘I like a man to be proud of his 
ship.’ 

Then I saw both the young ladies smile, and [ 
thought it was at me, and that made me feel more 
blundering than ever ; so that when I took them 
and shewed them all over the ship, and the cabin, 
and all the different parts, and told them what a 
quick run we had made, I’m afraid I did it very 
clumsily ; but they all thanked me; and when the 
gentleman took one young lady by the hand, and 
led her ashore—the one he brought aboard, with 
long, dark hair—the other one, as had bright, 
golden-yellow curls flowing-like all down her back, 
she gave me her hand again, just as if it was quite 
natural, and tripped over the hatchway to the 
wharf, while I held it all the while tightly clinging 
to mine, and then again she said: ‘Thank you, 
sailor!’ and I stood looking after them, for they 
were gone ; and somehow as I stood there, it seemed 
as if something had come over the day, and it 
looked dull; while I could feel the pressure of 
that little hand still on mine, and there was another 
shilling there—that shilling as is sewed up in a 
little leather purse, and hangs round my neck, and 
as I hope it’ll hang when I’m sewn up in my 
hammock, and the twenty-four pound shot takes 
me to the bottom. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘ Cheerly men, ho, yo-ho!’ and up came another ; 
and then down it went into the deep hold, where 
some of our chaps rolled ’em along into their places, 
cask after cask of tallow; and work it was 
on that hot January day. But were at work 
with a will, and soon made the good ship sink a 
bit in the water. 

*Cheerly men, ho, yo-ho!’ we out, worki 
away in the bright caution 
too, for some of us were thinking hard and fast of 
‘home, sweet home!’ Sydney’s all very well, but 
*taint much account, after It seems to me a 
noisy, bouncy sort of place—like a big bully-boy 


trying to shew how d it.is, when it ain’t got no 
bottom to it. "Taint old, and solid, and stony I 
dessay it will be some day; but, to my way of 
thinking, that ain’t come yet, though, alter , it 
don’t much matter tome. I’m only saying it as a 
sort of excuse for talking about wanting to come 
home again, when so many people is in such a 
a A to get out there. 

e got our tallow on board, packed and jammed 
and stammed, so that I don’t care how the ship 
lurched—there wouldn’t be no shifting down in 
the hold; for our first-mate, Mr Smith—Hammer 
and Tongs, we used to call him—was a first-class 
sailor, and would have everything done well, and 
keep us at it, over and over again, till it was done. 
Of course, the chaps didn’t like him none the 
better for it ; but he was a good mate, for all that. 

Then there was different odd lots for lading, 
besides wool, and a rare lot of copper—plenty of 
weight in a precious little room—different to the 
wool, you know, which was all t’ other way. And 
talk about packing—I know as nobody would have 
believed to have seen all the stuff lying on the 
wharf, as we could have stowed it all away out of 
sight. But, howsumever, there it all was, packed 
away tight ; and we were beginning to want a job, 
when, one day, the captain came aboard, and began 
talking to MrSmith about getting a place ready for 
I don’t know how many thousand ounces of gold 
as we were to take back. 

‘Hear that, Tom ?’ I says. 

What says he. 

* Why, we’re a-going to shy the tallow overboard, 


and fill up with gold. 

‘Gammon!’ he me but, the next morning, 
down comes the gold with a conwoy o’ police 
round the trucks ; and then we had to carry a 
a lot of little wood-chests marked, and painted, 
and bound with iron. Gallus heavy they were, 
too, and I don’t know how much they was worth 
apiece ; but when they was packed down in the 
little cabin cleared out for ’em, they didn’t seem 
to take up much room ; and one didn’t feel a bit 
dazzled or struck. 

‘Why, it don’t seem much to make a fuss about, 
I + to Tom. 

*You’re right, old boy,’ he says; ‘and yet those 
two chaps is agoing to stay aboard to guard it till 
we sails. 


‘Well, Is’ it’s all right, I says; ‘but there 
ain’t much if it rich I’d sooner 
go in for the tallow.’ 

We was pretty busy now getting in our fresh 
meat and vegetables, an ing in our water, and 
one thing and another ; and a fine game we had 
one day, while one of the passengers was aboard. 
He was down on the lower-deck,-swelling about, 
and trying to get to see and hear all he could—a 
bounceable chap, with a big black beard, one of a 
party of ry = back with us: they’d been 
ners up at the diggings, and were going to bring 
their gold aboard ; and a precious fuss they made 
with the captain and mate about being safe, and 
proper protection, and so on. They’d back- 
wards and forwards, all of ’em, several times, and 
I heard the captain say: ‘ Tell you what, Smith, I’ve 
half a mind not to take’em. I can let their berths 
directly ; and I’m afraid they ll throw us over- 
board at the last, afore they pay the full passage- 


money.” 
Next day, th I heard it was all right ; and 
the berths were all taken; and this chap, Hicks 
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with half an eye as old Hammer and Tongs felt 
ga’ enough to kick him overboard. 


ho had it wuss if anything, sat on a chest and 
laughed till he was a’most choked ; and we had to 
hit'him on the back, being a stout chap, to bring 
him to agai 


“Pon my soul, Mr Hicks,’ he says, ‘I beg your 
pardon, but you’ve a’most been the death o’ me. 

He didn’t say nothing ; but he shewed his teeth 
like a savage dog, and I’ve often thought since he 
seemed to say: ‘And I’ll quite be the death of 
you one day.’ 

But he didn’t speak a word, but went off and 
into his cabin, and sent one of the sailors ashore 
with a message ; and one of his mates came from 
the hotel they stopped at, and brought him some 
dry clothes ; but he didn’t come hanging about us 
any more. 

* Here, shove that cask in the corner there,’ says 
the mate as soon as our gentleman had e, 
‘Head down, you lubbers, to keep it clean. ove 
the bits inside, and the carpenter shall put it right 
when we ’re well afloat.’ 

Next night they was all six aboard, with the 
captain ; and they had a table and chairs out on 
the poop, and sat ——s and drinking the cap- 
tain’s _ ale. They talked very big about what 
they ’d made, and what an encumbrance it was, and 
how glad be to have 

Tha to be sitting mending and splici 
a bit eo hatem, so I heard a good deal of the 
conversation. 

*You see it’s safe, I think, now, for they have 
it in the strong room at the hotel ; but if you’ll 
take it into your charge to-morrow, captain, we 
should be to have it off our minds, 

This was the one called Hicks as spoke, and 
then another chimes in, and he says: ‘But the 
captain must be answerable’ 

*O yes; of course,’ says Hicks. ‘But curse i 
Phillips, if you ain’t the worst of us.all. You 
have the yellow fever, if you don’t soon get rid of 
your share’ 


‘I wonder you didn’t turn it into notes, says the 
captain. ‘There they are, snug in your pocket- 
book, and nobody a bit the wiser. 

‘What’s the on of shying a hundred pounds 
away ?’ says another of’em. ‘ , We can make 
that, and more too, in the old country” 

.*What’s it in?’ says the captain. 

‘Three cases—government pattern, says Hicks ; 
‘all regular and in style; and without being too 
funky, captain, I’m blest if it ain’t like a night- 
mare allus on us, We’ve had more than one 
fight for it, and one chap had four inches of that in 
his ribs for nying to meddle with what warn’t 

en he pulled out a nasty awkward- 


a 


looking knife, as I could see the gleam of as he 
gave it a bit of a flourish. 

‘I made a noise with that, too,’ says another, 
pulling out a revolver; and then it came out as 
they were all armed. 

‘And I tell you what it is, captain, says Hicks ; 
‘we’d one and all shed every drop of blood in our 
veins before we’d be chowsed out of it now, after 
the years of toil and danger we’ve had’ 

‘All right, gentlemen, all right, says the captain. 
‘I don’t wonder at what you say; but my crew to 
a man are English—none of your banal coolies 
or Lascars; so I think you'll be pretty safe. 
Winds and water permitting, I’ll see you safe into 
Liverpool Docks; and if I don’t, it won’t be my 
fault. 

Then they sat drinking another bottle or two of 
ale, and went ashore. ‘ 

That night as I lay close aside of Tom Black, it 
was that hot that we could neither of us sleep, for 
not a breath of air came between our hammocks. 
I got talking about the gold, and about these swell 
chaps as was coming aboard, and I says : ‘Tell you 
what, old boy, if 1’d got a chest o’ gold, I don’t 
think I should go crying out: “Look ye here!” 
even if I had a six-shooter to take care of it with. 
I’d mark it as lead or copper, or something of 
that sort.’ 

‘Gammon,’ says Tom. ‘ Who travelling 
with a chest of lead or copper ? wouldn’t be 
no — 

‘ Well, then, Id shove it in a coffin, and pretend 
it was a corpus,’ I says. 

‘Yes,’ says Tom ; ‘and ten to one, if it was rough 
weather, some o’ the chaps would say Jonah was 
, aboard, and shove the coffin out of one o’ the lee- 
’ports on a dark night. How then, old hoss ?’ 

Well, I hadn’t got nothing to say to that; and as 
I hadn’t got any gold of my own to bother about, 
seeing in a sunshin , and they’ t 
long golden hair, and black velvet hats with witte 
iolki, and wore yellow kid gloves. 


CHAPTER III. 


when we were co out ; for cargo and traps had 
come in ‘comfortable like, some at a time, and not 


and a couple of policemen to bring their three 
little chests on board ; for all their 1 which 
wasn’t much, came on day before. It did seem such 
a hullabaloo to make about three little boxes, that 
as we took ’em aboard, some of us couldn’t help 
having a little hit of chaff about it among our- 
selves ; and pg@®ious savage those six 
looked about it, I can you. You see, they 
weren't gentlemen ; but the sorter chaps as I set 
down in my mind to go on the spree when they got 
home, and spend they’d got in a couple o’ 
months ; and so I told Tom Black. 

Well, once the treasure was all aboard, we did 
not see much of our So till the day of 


| 
he called hisself, was peeping about aboard, and | 
asking the mate about our chaps, whether he | 
| thought this man honest, and that t’ other one fit | 
: to trust, and all on in that way, till I could see 
this chap stood close to the mate as was giving the | | 
: orders; when somehow or another the tackle | 
| 1 || slipped, and the cask came down on its head by | 
the run ; the head flew | 
ld-digger, Hicks, got it beauti ’m blest i 
rer I'see anything to equal it, Talk about 
shower-bath ! be it was glorious. You should 
have seen that and and kick 
; about, and to hear him storm and swear, looking 
| 
| 
| 
| 

Thay dese min over Gate 3; and 
when it does come down, it’s wash away; but é 
there never came any rain in my time ; and of all 
the hot, dusty, dry places I ever did see, that there 

Sydney ’s about the worst. We were pretty well 

11} pe for sea now, and a sight more snug than 
= um very next comes 

our six passengers, with a deal of fuss, and a truck, 
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the two daughters ; and just at the last, when we 
were getting up the anchor, after lying away from 
the wharf a couple of days, Major Horton came 
off with the ladies in the same boat with our 
captain ; and when he saw who were going to be 
passengers as well, I don’t think he much liked 
it; but he didn’t say anything ; and as he and his 
daughters had a cabin to themselves, and a ser- 
vant-lad too, why, it did not much matter to them. 
I managed to get to the gangway, and was going to 
help the same young lady aboard as she was being 
slung up ; but the black-bearded chap, Hicks, starts 
forward, shoves me on one side, and takes off his 
hat, and holds out his hand. But I warn’t sorry to 
see her just lightly lay her hand on his arm for a 
moment, then bow stiffly, and take her father’s 
arm, quite turning her back on my gentleman ; and 
then giving me a smile and a nod, just to thank 
me all the same—though I didn’t help her. 

You see when that Hicks shoved me back, it was 
as if some one had rubbed all one’s fur up wrong 
way, while, when I got that smile and nod, it was 
like a hand smoothing me down again ; but I must 
say as I should have liked to pitch that chap over 
the bulwarks. 

I’d no time to see more then, for old Hammer 
and Tongs was letting go at us all like blazes. He 
did swear that day, and no mistake ; for he was 
one o’ them old-style sailors as couldn’t get on 
without. I don’t believe he meant any harm ; but 
Lord bless you, how he would go on! It was like 
a thunder-storm—thunder and lightning—thunder 
and lightning, till the bit of work was done ; and 
then he’d stand there rubbing the perspiration off 
his old bald head, and dabbing himself, and smil- 
ing, and—‘ Werry well done, my lads—werry well 
done indeed,’ he ’d say, and this day he turns round 
to Major Horton, as was standing close by : 

‘Smart bit of seamanship,’ he says, ‘ wasn’t it, 
sir?’ 

‘ Well, really, I’m no judge, says Major Horton ; 
“but I thought the men were getting wrong over it, 
by your being so angry.’ 

‘Angry, sir!’ says old Smith; ‘angry! Lord 
bless you, I wasn’t angry ; I never see the lads do 
it better ;’ and he looked so surprised and innocent 
that our captain couldn’t help laughing. 

‘It’s a way of his, he’s got, sir; that’s all’ 

‘Ah!’ says Major Horton, with his face a bit 
screwed up; ‘then I hope he will not have that 
way of his on often when my daughters are on 
deck ;’ and then he walked aft. 

Our captain cocked his eye, and grinned at old 
Smith; and the old chap screwed up that old 

head of his just like a bit of carved mahogany ; 
and then he blew out his cheeks, and stared at the 
captain, and he says: ‘I must turn over a new 
ney mate. But, I say, that was rather hot, wasn’t 
it?’ 

A fine fair breeze as ever blew homeward, and 
the good ship bent to it with every stitch set, and 
away we went through the blue water, sending it 
out behind us covered with whitedoam ; and now 
for days past we had seen nothing but blue sky 
and blue sea. 

I hadn’t seen much of the ladies, only just when 
they took a walk on the deck with therr father ; 
for, after the first day or two, they never came on 
deck alone, on account of that Hicks, and the one 
as called Philli: long, sandy-whiskered 

, but one as a wonderful good opinion 
i and along with this Hicks, tried it on 


very strong to make himself agreeable to the 
ladies, 


The young ladies did all that well-bred folks 
know so well how to manage—such as giving these 
chaps cold answers, and in all sorts o’ ways shewing 
’em as their company wasn’t wanted ; but it wasn’t 
a bit of use, bless you, and they shewed themselves 
so forward at last that the ladies didn’t shew at all, 
which made me feel a bit mad, for I felt to know 
why it was. Then my gentlemen niust try it on 
with the father when he came on deck to smoke 
his cigar, for they were most always sitting some- 
where about smoking and drinking bottled beer. 
Now they ’d ask him to take a glass with them; 
another time to take a cigar; but as far as I saw, 
and Tom Black told me, Te always as civilly as 
could be said ‘No;’ and shewed them that he 
belonged to a different class of ship, and wanted to 
keep hisself to hisself. 

But that didn’t suit our gentlemen, and this 
Phillips must be always borrowing a light of the 
major, and walking aside him along the deck, 
turning when he turned; and so thick-skinned he 
was that he could not, or would not, see how he 
was being snubbed ; and more than once I’ve seen 
the gray-headed old gentleman go down into his 
cabin quite vexed and savage-like. 

And yet he wasn’t proud ; for when Tom and I 
have had the watch ob a night, he’d come and give 
us a cigar apiece, and stop for long enough talking ; 
and the same with either of us when it was our 
spell at the wheel. As for him and old Smith, 
after that bit of a fly the first day, they were as 
thick as thick ; and the old chap never did let out 
but once before the ladies, and then he brought 
hisself up short with a spank in the mouth ; and 
Tom said he went and begged pardon afterwards ; 
but I don’t quite believe that. 

One lovely evening, when there was one of those 
glorious sunsets as turns everything, sea, sky, ship, 
and rigging, into gold, Miss Horton and Miss Made- 
line, which was her dark-haired sister, were both 
up on deck, for the unpleasant party was all below 
in the captain’s cabin, and talking a good deal—so 
Tom said, for he was close aside the skylight— 
about where we were, and seeming to know a good 
deal about latitude, and longitude, and so on. 

‘They ain’t half-bred sailors, says Tom to me; 
‘but it strikes me, Jack, as they ’re a bad lot, and I 
don’t like the look of’em. The captain does, though, 
for they’re awfully thick, and they’ve got the 
chart out there, and he’s a’most tight; but he’s 
shewing them exactly where we are.’ 

‘ What a pair of handsome gals those are, Tom ?’ 
I says, looking along the deck, for I was thinking 
of something else. 

‘Yes, says Tom; ‘and if I was their father, I 
shouldn’t take it so coolly, if that hook-nosed chap 
Hicks, and that other long awry chap, was always 
follering them about.’ 

‘Praps he don’t know it!’ says I. 

‘Think not ?’ says Tom. 

‘P’raps they don’t tell,’ I says, ‘so as to save a 
rumpus ; for I don’t think their old man would 
stand much nonsense. I’m blest if I should like to 
upset him.’ 

‘ Look at that, now, says Tom. 

But I was looking ; and just then, the very two 
chaps as we’d mentioned came up on deck, and 
first thing they does was to put themselves so as to 
meet the ladies, and smile and bow. 


I saw Miss Madeline press closer up to her sister, ° 
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and as they went by, they just slightly bowed, and 
then walked towards where Tom and [ stood, so as 
to be pretty close; when they went and stood 
gazing out to sea. 

Up comes my two er aged: and I could see 
them as they’d both had as much as they could 
carry ; and one goes on one side o’ the sisters, and 
the other the far side, and then they leaned round 
and looked right in their faces, and said something 
as made both start back and cross over to the other 
side—for another of the party stood lolling and 
smoking just by the cabin-stairs—ours being a flush- 
deck. 

‘Steady, mate, says Tom, getting tight hold of 
my wrist, for I was going to do something—I 
don’t quite know what; but I felt all red-hot 
like. ‘’Tain’t your business, Jack Cross.’ 

Well, I didn’t see that ; for if it ain’t a British 
sailor's duty to succour a maiden in distress, whose 
dutygip it?—tell me that; but I stood quite still, 
hope that the father would come 

‘And if he does pitch him overboard,’ I says 
thinking out loud, ‘ why, ’ware sharks.’ 

‘Just what I thought, Jack,’ says Tom Black. 

I could see as the poor girls looked frightened, 
and Miss Horton—Mary, as she told me her name 
was—dropped her handkerchief on the deck, but 
turned directly to pick it up; but Hicks was too 
sharp for her, and he got hold of it, kissed it, and 


— a-stuffing it in his wesket. 

saw Miss Tieey flush up, and I’ve never seen 
any one look so handsome since; and her eyes 
seemed to flash, as she says: ‘If you’re a gentle- 
man, sir, you will immediately restore that hand- 
kerchief.’ 

‘My angel,’ he says; ‘never!—Now,’ he says, 
taking hold of her hand, and drawing it through 
his arm, ‘ don’t be so cross ; let’s have a walk, and 
talk it over. 

She did not , but struggled to get away ; 
and then turned her head towards me, as if to ask 
for help, and our eyes met, though there was a 
good distance between us. 

That was enough. I saw she was too brave to 
scream, though she was backing towards the cabin- 
stairs, while her sister tried to follow; but Phillips 
kept between ’em, and wouldn’t let her pass. That 
was enough for me. I shook Tom off, and made a 
tush, and stopped short half-way, as Miss Mary 
made towards me, and I caught her in my arms, 
just as I saw Hicks go down like a bullock, and 
roll over, stunned ant tieaiinn, on the white deck ; 
while, directly after, Phillips caught a lift under 
the ear, as sent him staggering against the long-boat, 
when he tipped up, went in, and you saw his heels 
for a moment, and then he was gone. 

Talk about a lion: why, the old gentleman’s 
beard seemed quite to bristle, and he couldn’t 
speak, but gave me a wag of the head to help Miss 
Mary down ; and [ tried to her for a few 
steps, but she asked me to set her down directly, 
and then she took my arm, and we followed the 
Major and Miss Madeline into the cabin; and I 
was coming away, when the old gentleman came 
up and shook me by both hands. ‘I'll talk to you 
to-morrow,’ he says. ‘I thought I knew an honest 
face when I saw it.’ 

I backed out, awkward enough, and feeling 
somehow quite ashamed of what I had done ; and 
the last thing as I saw there was Miss Madeline 
crying in her sister's arms. While, when I got 
back on deck, both of them gentlemen had made 


theirselves scarce ; and the only thing to shew as 
there had been anything wrong, was some blood, as 
Tom Black was swabbing up, while old Smith was 
looking on as black as thunder. 


GARRAWAY’S. 


THE age we live in, whatever else it may please 
to call itself, is decidedly an age of Reconstruction. 
That is the order of the day across the Atlantic, 
and the sole excuse for the war of late desolating 
Europe. Here, in England, we are intent upon 
reconstructing at once our legislature, our navy, 
and our metropolis, and in each case the process 
seems to be a never-ending one, If the operation 
only prove as successful as it is tedious, the results 
will be wonderful indeed. 

For ourselves, we own we are most concerned 
about the fate of our great city, so roughly handled 
by engineers and architects, bricklayers and 
navvies. When these merciless gentry are satiated, 
when they shall have done their best and worst, 
the object of their kind attentions may possibly 
be the handsomer for them, although we have our 
doubts. When that happy but istant time 
arrives, what with the Board of Works here, the 
Corporation there, and Railway and Limited 
Liability Companies everywhere, we fear there 
will not be a single vestige of old London left. 
The ee of her famous sons, the homes 
hallowed by great names, the haunts of departed 
pleasure-seekers, the old taverns, consecrated by 
the quirks and happy hits’ of letters, 
are disappearing one one: all, are going, 

One of the latest, but by no means one of the 
least notable victims of the present mania for 
‘improvements, No. 3 Change Alley, known far 
= wide as ‘ Garraway’s,’ — something more 
than a curt newspaper paragraph upon its demise. 
It has been an Inetitution of ‘ommend London 
for many and many a year, and we would fain 
recall its history before it becomes but a memory 
and a name, e exact date of the opening of 
Garraway’s is doubtful ; it was certainly one of the 
first coffee-houses established in London, though in 
point of time it yields precedence to the establish- 
ments of Bowman, Jonathan Paynter, and Farr of 
Fleet Street. Somewhere about 1658, the founder 
of the house where merchants most did congregate, 
issued a broadside introducing tea to the notice 
the English public; and if the said public were 
slow in appreciating this novel beverage, it was 
not the fault of Mr Garway. He lauded it to 
the skies as a sovereign remedy for all sorts of 
ailments, and almost capable of making men 
immortal. His curious puff is too long to be 
inserted here, but we must quote its potent 
reasons why those who were inclined to venture 
upon the experiment of drinking tea should 
patronise its enthusiastic advocate. Here they 
are: ‘The said Thomas Garway did purchase a 
quantity thereof, and first publickly sold the said 
tea in leaf and drink, made according to the 
directions of the most knowing merchants and 
travellers into those eastern countries ; and upon 
knowl and experience of the said Garway’s 
continued care onl tnbaaeg in obtaining the best 
teas, and making drink thereof, very many noble- 
men, physicians, merchants, and gentlemen of 
quality have ever since sent to him for the said 
leaf, and daily resort to his house in Exchange 
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Alley to drink the drink thereof. And to the end 
that all persons of eminency and quality, gentle- 
men and others, who have occasion for tea in leaf, 
may be supplied, these are to give notice that the 
Thomas fatty cht to sell from sixteen 
hillings to poun 

Garway supplied his patrons with tea, coffee, 
chocolate, to and Turkish sherbets ‘of 
lemons, roses, and. violets perfumed.’ He was 
evidently a most enterprising tradesman, and one 
of the earliest to see the advantages of advertising, 
for he was a pretty constant customer in that way 
of The Mercurius Publicus and The Kingdom's 
Intelligencer, those unpretending little progenitors 
of our modern newspapers. The best specimen of 
his news-letter announcements is one dated Decem- 
ber 20, 1662, which appeared in the Kingdom’s 


” Intelligencer : ‘ At the coffee-house in Exchange Alley 
is sold 


by retail the right Coffee Powder, from 4s. to 
6s. per pound, as in goodness: that powdered in 
a morter, at 2s. 6d. per pound ; also that termed 
the East India Berry, at 18d. per pound ; and that 
termed the right Turkie Berry, well garbled, at 3s. 
per pound; the ungarbled for lesse, with direc- 
tions gratis how to make and use the same; like- 
wise, there you may have Chocolatta, the ordinary 
pound boxes at 2s. 6d.; the perfumed, from 4s. to 
10s. und ; and Tea according to its goodness ; 
whi fe any gentlemen shall write or send for, 
|] shall be sure of the best, as they shall order, 

to avoid deceit, warranted under the House 
seal—viz., Morat the Great, &c. Further, all 
gentlemen that are, or will be, customers, are 
invited (the first day of the next new year) at the 
signe of the Great Turk, at the new coffee-house in 
Exchange Alley, where coffee will be on free cost, 
and so may be to the world’s end’ What worthy 
Mr Garway meant by that last sentence, we do not 
attempt to guess. His allusion to the ‘ House seal’ 
reminds us that the head of Sultan Amurath 
ornamented the tokens of the coffee-house, of which 
description of small change four varieties are 
known, all bearing the motto: 


Morat ye Great, men did mee call ; 

Where eare I came, I conquered all 
Garway’s advertising seems to have answered its 
purpose well, for a gentleman, who lost a letter- 
case, wrought in silk and silver, in 1662, and 
advertised his loss, requests the finder to take the 
letter-case to Mr Garway’s 
thinking it necessary to state where Garway’s 
coffy-house might be—pretty good evidence that 
held bi ‘3 Book-lottery’ 

1673, Ogi is ‘Standi . 

at Garraway’s. His advertisement gives no details 
of this icular scheme, but we can judge of its 
nature from the prospectus of a similar speculation 
he oe a few pe later. This informs 
us that the lottery was a five-shilling one, con- 
taining three thousand three hundred and sixty- 
ight prizes, at the rate of one prize to every four 
blanks The highest prize was valued, by the 
projector, at fifty-one pounds, and consisted of one 
copy of every work in the lottery list, the ‘every’ 


being represented by an ‘ rial Bible, with 
chorographical and a hundred historical ~~ 3? 


— versions of the Iliad and Ody 
Fables, Virgil's Poems, A Description of China, and 
an Account of His Majesty's Coronation and Enter- 
tainment on passing through the City of London. 
The lowest prize was supposed to be worth three 


pounds; and Ogilby teed to every purchaser 
of five tickets a prize of more value than his 
money, if all five tickets drew blanks ; while sub- 
scribers of forty shillings received nine tickets, 
and in case of utter non-success, — take their 
choice of Homer, Virgil, or sop. e lottery at 
Garraway’s seems to have been a failure, since the 
ulator shifted his quarters in a short time, 
though he had announced that he should remain 
there till all the lots were drawn off. 

In 1720, the South Sea Bubble crowded Change 
Alley from morning to night with strange visitants 
agape for golden showers, ladies even driving 
there in their chariots to gale with the pro- 
ceeds of their pawned jewe As happens now 
and again, the rage for speculation seized upon 
all classes of society: 

Statesmen and patriots plied alike the stocks, 

Peeress and butler shared alike the box; 

And judges jobbed, and bishops bit the town, 

And mighty dukes packed cards for half-a-crown. 


Swift, describing the Alley while the terrible game 
of speculation was being played there by a mad 
and motley crowd, says: 


Subscribers here by thousands float, 
And jostle one another down; 
Each paddling in his leaky boat, 
And here they fish for gold, and drown. 


Now buried in the depths below, 

Now mounted up to heaven again, 
They reel and stagger to and fro, 

At their wits’ end, like drunken men. 


Meantime, secure on Garraway cliffs, 
A savage crew, by shipwrecks fed, 

Lie waiting for the foundered skiffs, 
And strip the bodies of the dead. 


Doubtless, Garraway’s did not escape the general 
infection, or close its doors to the cannibals of the 
Alley ; but when the Bubble burst, it returned to 
its normal state, which was eminently one of 

bility. Defoe tells us that at this time it 
was the custom of the better sort of traders to meet 
in Change Alley about one o'clock, the dealers in 
stock congregating at Jonathan’s, foreign ‘banquiers’ 
and ministers comparing notes at Robins’, while 
Garraway’s was patronised by the wealthiest 


citizens and people of quality who happened to 
have business in the Cit ; at Defoe's division 
of the customers of the Alley coffee-houses 


was pretty correct, is borne out by the fact of Dr 
Radcliffe, the famous physician, being a regular 
of Garraway’s. It was there he was 
told he had seen the last of the five thousand 
guineas he had invested in South Sea stock, and 
aay replied : ‘ Well, it is but going u 
ve thousand pair of stairs more !’ Austen 

story connects Radcliffe with our subject. Eve 
one knows how Mr Robert Sa ar bod hi 
called out of church in the middle of service, to 
impress folks with the notion that the services of 
‘Sawyer, late Nockemorf,’ were in immense de- 
mand. But every one does not know that poor 
Bob was only an unlucky imitator of a more 
artful and daring dodger, who contrived to gain a 
good practice, and died with a handle to his name. 
Among the would-be rivals to the oo Radcliffe, 
was a Dr Hannes, who set up a handsome carriage, 
in — of thereby attrac patients. Finding 
this of no avail, the doctor ordered his footman to 
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stop the carriages of gentlemen in the streets, and 


inquire for him, as if he wanted him in a great 
hurry. Following out these instructions, the foot- 
man put the question to every coach from White- 
hall to the Royal Exchange; then running into 
Garraway’s, made the same inquiry there. 
last, Dr Radcliffe, who was usually planted at a 
table with several apothecaries and chirurgeons 
that flocked about him, cried out: “ Dr Hannes is 


not here! Who wantshim?” The fellow replied, 
Lord Such-a-one and Such-a-one. “No, no, my 
friend,” said Radcliffe ; “you are mistaken: the 


doctor wants those lords.”’ 

Besides its celebrity as a house of call for com- 
mercial men, Garraway’s has long been noted for 
its auctions. The earliest notification of a sale at 
Garraway’s we have been able to find is the 
following from The Mercurius Publicus for Decem- 
ber 11, 1662: ‘On Thursday the 8th of January 
next, by two of the clock, at the Coffee-house in 
Exchange Alley, near the Old Exchange, London 
will be put to sale } inch of candle, one hundr 
and fifty bags of Spanish-cloth-wools in several 
small parcels allotted out, and are to be seen at the 
warehouses in John de Veer’s yard in Seething 
Lane, on Wednesdaies, Thursdaies, and Fridaies in 
the afternoon.’ Sales by inch of candle were then, 
and for many years after, as common (perhaps 
commoner) as sales by the hammer. The method 
of procedure was simple enough: an inch of wax- 
candle was lighted when the article was set up for 
sale, and as long as the candle burned, the biddings 
went on; when it went out, the sale was over, the 
last bidder taking the pro All descriptions 
of merchandise found their way to the mart in 

Alley, and it was especially favoured with 
the disposal of war-prizes. Such a sale was an- 
nounced in 1748, the proceeds of the vigilance of 
the Centurion, which ship had brought into port 
some half-dozen French merchantmen ; and the list 
of articles is a medley indeed; quantities of 
cambric, calico, linen, dimity, flannel, sewing-silk 
and broad-cloth being mixed up with bonnets an 
hats, shoes and stockings, garters and handkerchiefs, 

ere are wigs an -bags, ribbons and glovi 

saddles and laying-cards com 
candlesticks, wine and washballs, snuff-boxes and 
copper ste , hair-powder and horse-furniture, 
spice and tallow, coffee-mills and candles, casks of 
gunpowder, and ‘76 umbrelloes.”’ This miscella- 
neous lot was not destined to be sold at Garraway’s. 
At one o’clock in the morning of the 25th of 
March, a fire broke out in an oyster-shed attached 
to the house of a ey periwig-maker 
named Elderi The key of the fire-plug was 
unfortunately in the custody of the wi 
(who perished with his family before any attempt 
to combat the flames could be made); great delay 
ensued in getting the engines to work, and spite of 
all efforts, the fire had pretty well its own way for 
ten hours. In this time it had made a clearance of 
seventy-four houses ; a ter number of ‘ men of 
business and capacity’ being involved in the 
calamity than Fe pe by any similar catas- 

mong the places destro or eau were 
four taverns, eleven eaten offices, and the coffee- 
houses known as Tom’s, Jonathan’s, Elford’s, Cole’s ; 
and their fellows, the Swordblade, Rainbow, Marine, 
Jamaica, Jerusalem, Pennsylvania, and Garraway’s. 
This event created a great sensation. His Majesty’s 


er | tickets 


Guards came down to keep order and protect the 
salvage, which had been carried to the Royal 
Exchange ; a public subscription was got up for the 
sufferers, and houses p at their disposal for 
two months; while in order to expedite the re- 
building of the neighbourhood, the Lord Mayor 
permitted the employment of non-freemen in the 
work. The general public fell foul of the water- 
companies, attributing a deal of the mischief 
to a defective supply of water, which led to the 
publication of the following curious disclaimer: 
‘Whereas it has been reported that at the late 
dreadful fire in and about Exchange Alley, there 
was a want of water ; this is to inform the public 
that three mains belonging to the New River Com- 
pany, which are continually on, had their several 
plugs drawn, cocks turned, and holes bored on the 

id mains for extraordinary supply on the first 
notice, which was about two o’clock, and in such 
manner continued so long as wanted. But as 
Birchin Lane, and the end of Lombard Street east- 
ward, and George Yards were in want of water, it 
must not be imputed to the New River Company, 
as they had not one tenant in those places, and o 
course were not obliged to lay any pipes where 
they had no tenants” Garraway’s succumbed 
= aamagd to the fire ; but its proprietor, Joseph 
Willson, found temporary accommodation at a 
house facing the Swan and Hoop, in Lombard 
Street; and on the 19th of December had the 
og of welcoming his customers to a new 

ouse on the old site; but his saleroom was not 

opened again until the beginning of the following 
year. 
How it came to pass, we know not; but soon 
after this the quality of the frequenters of Garra- 
way’s @ to have deteriorated very much. 
While White’s was patronised by gentlemen who 
played for thousand-pound rubbers, or made bets on 
the lie of the day, the wits of the time took their 
ease at the Bedford, Batson’s was the ‘seat of 
solemn stupidity, where ey of life and 
death flocked together like birds of prey, and 
Garraway’s became the haunt of Jewish stock- 
jobbers and lottery-brokers. There Macklin went 
to study Shylock from the life; and there the 
Connoisseur, prompted by a similar desire, bent his 
steps a few days before the drawing of the lottery 
in 1754. He professes to have been much diverted 
by what he saw: ‘I not only could read i H- fear, 
and all the various passions excited by a love of 
gain, strongly pictured in the faces of those that 
came to buy, but I remarked with no less delight 
the many little artifices made use of to allure 
adventurers, as well as the visible alterations in the 
looks of the sellers, according as the demand for 
ve occasion to raise or lower their price. 
So deeply were the countenances of these bubble- 
brokers impressed with an attention to the main 
chance, and their minds seemed so dead to all 
other sensations, that one might almost doubt, 
where money is out of the case, whether a Jew has 
eyes, hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, 
passions.’ 

The Garraway’s of our time has held its own 
bravely, and enormous ‘has been the consumption 
of sandwiches, muffins, and luncheon snacks, to 
say nothing of stout, pale ale, sherry, and punch, 


within its old precincts. A fee of fellowship 


seems to have come over even the competitors 
in the saleroom; and a sale at Garraway’s 
was unlike a sale anywhere else. ‘It was ly 
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a cheerful sight, says the author of London 
Scenes, ‘entering the low, wide-roofed room from 
the fog and cold of a November afternoon, to find 
all so genial ; a capital sea-coal fire, red and blaz- 
ing ; a curious arrangement of dwarf spits, or rather 
polyform forks, all armed with mutflins, twirling 
round and round most temptingly, and implying 
with dumb eloquence, Come eat us. Guests imbib- 
ing wine, sipping coffee, or munching toast, and 
casting at intervals a satisfied glance over the cata- 
logues of the sales just due. The warmth and the 
good cheer have smoothed the wrinkles from every 
man’s face ; they are just in the humour to bid 
liberally. A bell rings, and they ascend the broad 
centre stair to the antiquated saleroom, contain- 
ing a small rostrum for the seller, and a few 
commonly grained settles for the buyers. Every- 
body appeared to know everybody, and the auction- 
eer was so cordially greeted on ascending his 
rostrum, that you might have fancied the wood was 
to be had as a gift. Large and small lots were 
knocked down with startling celerity. The buyers 
formed quite a happy family, and the competition, 
when any arose touching some log with an un- 
usually fine curl, was of the politest and blandest 
character” Although these timber sales were a 
feature of Garraway’s, its sales were not confined to 
that ponderous speciality. It was equally notable 
for its sales of life annuities and reversionary 
interests, and many a fair estate has been knocked 
down in the old rostrum in Change Alley. 

The om | of the auctioneer’s hammer will not 
long be heard in the place so familiar to the sound ; 
the last ‘Going, going’ will soon be said, and then 
powagte by itself will have ‘ gone,’ and with it, one 
more link connecting us with the past. 


MY HOLIDAY. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III. 


Lavine Skerryvore wrapped in the rising mists, 
the Pharos went merrily on its way in a north- 
westerly direction for Barra-Head, on the small 
island of Bernera, which, from its great height, 
may in clear weather be seen from a considerable 
distance. . In present circumstances, it did not 
become visible till we were within ten miles of its 
light-house, situated on the summit of the precipi- 
tous crag. The value of the Barra-Head light can 
be easily conjectured, for shipwreck on the cliffs 
beneath would be instantaneous destruction. 

With the headland on our left, the Pharos 
rounded into a sheltered bay, where it nage 
anchor for the night. Properly speaking, the bay 
was a channel between two islands, Bernera and 
Mingalay ; but intersected as it is with huge rocks 
near its western extremity, it is impracticable for 
navigation. Both islands and some others are often 
collectively styled Barra, from the larger of the 
group, and hence the terminating point of the most 
southerly receives the designation Barra-Head. 
Our business was exclusively with this famed pro- 
montory, and to reach it, there was before us a 
pretty long walk up-hill. Overnight, it was 
resolved in full conclave that the walk should be 
performed next morning before breakfast, as there 
was a long day’s work afterwards; but as this was 
deemed to be exacting in the way of duty—in fact, 
against all rule, and not to be construed into a pre- 
cedent—cups of coffee were to bé considerately 


Commissioners were next morning rowed ashore 
about seven o'clock, and made their landing on 
Bernera at an inlet in a long stretch of dry rocks, 
dotted over with quantities of fish in the process of 
being cured for export. With Milo as a sort of 
scout in advance, all sturdily betook themselves to 
the ascent. The road slanted upward across the 
open hillside, which was devoted chiefly to the 
pasturage of a few cattle and sheep. Here and 
there were small patches of barley and oats, 
enclosed with fences of turf; but so meagre were 
the crops, and so plentifully interspersed with tall 
dock-weeds, that there was promise of but an 
insignificant harvest. The tenants of these crofts, 
as far as I could see, were the dwellers in two or 
three thatched huts by the wayside. Nearly half- 
way up, I called attention to a phenomenon in 
these pe go low building which — to be 
a mill of some kind, with a wheel at one end, 
movable by a rill of water from the grounds 
above. 

After a stiff pull, we at length reach the light- 
house establishment, which, with its environing 
walls and gates, has somewhat the aspect of a 
fortification. The whole of the buildings are of 
a beautiful white granite, quarried in the island. 
As in similar cases, the transition from the rough 
state of things outside the establishment to the 
orderly arrangements within, was an abrupt step 
from medieval to modern times. An interior 
—_ court is environed by the houses of three 

eepers ; and passing them, we reach the tower for 
the light, with its winding stair, which all imme- 
diately ascend, preceded L, one of the keepers. 
What an outlook from the upper story down to 
the sea, which surges seven hundred feet below ; 
and what myriads of sea-birds screaming and 
fluttering on ledges of this tremendous precipice! 
I have seen it stated that these cliffs excel in 
grandeur anything of the kind in the Hebrides, 
and can scarcely doubt that such is the case. On 
a projecting point immediately in front of the 
light-house, are the ruins of an old castle or keep, 
once the stronghold of some Hebridean chief. 
usual, before departure, we visited the several 
houses of the keepers, and entered into a little 
friendly conversation on matters of domestic 
interest. In one of the dwellings, some informa- 
tion was picked up respecting the water-mill which 
had excited our curiosity. The mill is entirely the 
handiwork of an ingenious assistant light-house 
keeper (a Fife man), who diverted his leisure hours 
in its construction. He erected the building, 
covered it with a tarpauling roof, and fabricated 


y | the whole of the grinding apparatus. The most 


difficult part of the undertaking was accomplished 
by adapting an old cart-wheel. The idea of erect- 
ing a mill was suggested by the absence from the 
island of all means for grinding except by a primi- 
tive species of hand-querns. It turned out to be 
a grand conception this mill. Glad of the oppor- 
tunity of so easily transforming their corn into 
meal, the crofters ught the privilege of using 
it, which was of course allowed; and as money 
happens to be a rare article in Bernera, the 
multure was arranged on the convenient footin 
of giving a lamb for a grist, be the quantity muc 
or little. 

Returning leisurely before the others, I had 
time to inspect the interior of the mill, which I 
found to be about eight feet square, and lighted 
only by the low doorway ; adjoining is a kiln, 


Raat all round before starting. So fortified, the 
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equally diminutive, made, as I was told, from a 
piece of old sheet-iron, and indispensable for drying 
the parcels of grain which are taken to this modest 
establishment to be ground. I afterwards took the 
liberty of visiting two thatched dwellings of the 
well-known Western Island —poor lowly 
biggings, with no attempt at either neatness or 
cleanliness in their miserable surroundings. Let 
me just say a word or two about dwellings of this 
sort. A leading feature consists in a twisted orifice 
in the roof to let out the smoke as it ascends from 
the peat-fire in the middle of the clay-floor—the 
said twist being adjusted so as to keep the rain 
from falling directly down over the fire, which 
would not be pleasant. Two things are obviously 
disliked in this quarter of the world—chimneys 
and windows. e great enemy is cold, which 
would be radiated from windows of ordinary size ; 
and with a chimney constructed in the wall of the 
house, the family could not sit round the fire. If 
the smoke does not shoot immediately upwards, so 
much the better ; hovering overhead, it keeps the 
dwelling warm, and hooelh all in that fine indis- 
tinctness which affords play to the imagination. It 
is, however, not altogether for such reasons that the 
inmates of these cabins dislike slated roofs. Thatch 
offers a particular advantage. When sufficiently 
rotted with damp, and well saturated with soot, it 
forms an esteemed manure, and is carried away in 
back-loads to the arable plots in the vicinity ; where- 
fore each house may be said to be a dungheap in 
gga such as Mr Mechi, I venture to think, 

not yet introduced into his marvellously eco- 
nomical systems of husbandry. 

I had learned, from various knowing hints 
and looks of a Commissioner, that it was not 
advisable to enter any of the dwellings organ- 
ised on these admired principles, but had no 
reason to regret having disregarded the well- 
meant intimations. In the first hut I entered 
there was an old woman barefooted, who could 
speak only a few words of English, but seemed 
anxious to be hospitable, and set a chair for me 
beside the peat-fire. Though small, smoky, and 
ae, oe cottage contained a loom in one corner, 
in which was a web of dark woollen cloth, which 
the woman made me understand was for the cloth- 
ing of the family. In the other hut there were an 
old woman carding wool, and her daughter neatly 
dressed in tartan, who spoke English tolerably. 
Here, also, was a loom, at which the daughter wove 
the family woollen clothing; a circumstance shew- 
ing no little thrift and ingenuity. The husband 
and sons connected with these families, as I under- 
stood, occupy their time partly as fishermen, and 
at certain seasons take cargoes of cured fish in 
their open boats to Portrush, on the northern coast 
of Ireland, or sell them to Glasgow traders. 
What with the hill-pastures, the arable patches, 
and the sea, there was apparently no deficiency as 
regards means of living, and if existence in these 
‘moky dens did not seem altogether enviable, I 
was constrained to remember that I had not long 
since visited dwellings in the closes of the Old 
Town of Edinburgh quite as dingy, and infi- 
nitely more revolting. In the last of my explora- 
tions, I had seen a dwelling in Toddrick’s Wynd 
consisting of a single dungeon-looking apartment, 
without a window, in which ten persons of differ- 
ent sexes habitually lived, but one of whom, by a 
not unusual casualty, happened at the time to be 
in prison. After spectacles of this nature so near 


home, and which the world takes very ‘com- 
placently, it would be ridiculous to bear hard on 
the domiciliary condition of these Bernera crofters. 
All on board by half-past nine, and the Pharos 
once more under steam, taking its course along the 
east side of Barra, South Uist, Benbecula, North 
Uist, and a number of intermediate islands, and 
stopping for a short time midway to admit of a 
visit to the light-house of Ushenish. The pro- 
gramme indicated that the Commissioners were 
to visit the Monach light, on the western side of 
the islands, which the vessel was to reach through 
a navigable channel ; but the weather proved too 
stormy for us to face the Atlantic, or to attempt a 
landing in that direction ; the Pharos therefore 
ursued its way to Lochmaddy, a well-sheltered 
y in North Uist, where it was to remain for the 
night. Cold and gusty as the day happened to be, 
most of the party kept the deck, occasionally 
mounted to the bridge, with field-glass in hand, to 
catch glimpses of the rugged coast, which appeared 
a strange combination of rocks, low unpicturesque 
hills, and inlets of the sea. Some amusement 
was derived from the notion that part of this 
ungenial domain was the ancient patrimony of the 
M‘Neills of Barra, who at one time assumed the 
airs of independent soverei , and, according to 
Carstairs’s state-papers, sent a letter offeri 
aid to the Earl of Argyle. The best of the tradi- 
tions regarding these self-sufficient old chieftains, is 
that of the daily proclamation, in Gaelic, from the 
top of their castle of Chisamil: ‘Hear, O ye 


fee le! and listen, O ye nations! The Pee 
Neill of Barra having finished his dinner, all the 
eony of the earth are at liberty to dine!’ Seen 

m the east side, Barra and the other islands we 
were passing did not seem qualified to furnish a 
dinner ; but that there might be no mistake on this 
point, Captain Graham let us know that the belt of 
fertility stretched along the west side, and that 
there the sea-shores were remarkably rich in 
cockles and other varieties of mollusks ; from which 
I would infer, that with a reasonable degree of dili- 
gence on the part of his caterer, the great M‘Neill 
never wanted for a good dish of lobster at his 
famous entertainments. Be this as it might, there 
can be no doubt that the seas hereabouts are not a 
half nor a tenth part fished. I would almost go the 
length of saying, that members of the cod, ling, and 
sethe tribes jostle each other in their anxiety to be 
caught and eaten ; when baited lines were thrown 
overboard while the vessel was at rest, hauls were 
rapidly made, of which cooked specimens duly 
made their appearance in the saloon. 

The reverend minister of Barra, writing in 1840, 
tells us that the great majority of the inhabitants 
were Roman Catholics ; and the same thing is ‘said 
by the incumbent of South Uist respecting his 
parishioners ; but as we go northwards, Protest- 
antism gains as remarkable an ascendency. This 
diversified religious condition of the Western Isles 
is exceedingly curious. It is historical. From the 
possessions of certain chiefs, the Reformation was 
somehow excluded, and three centuries have failed 
to make any great change in this respect. Not 
only in style of living, but in religious sentiment, 
people are here seen much as their predecessors 
were immediately after Columba, in the sixth 
century, propagated a knowledge of Christianity in 
these insular Caledonian regions. Any one having 
a fancy to see what Scotland generally was like a 
thousand years ago, may go to Barra—that is to 
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say, if he can get to it. The extreme 
difficulty of = this and other outlying islands 
must have ac etrimentally on their interests. 
The mere trouble of getting from island to island 
across narrow sounds is annoying. Through these 
channels, the tides run with a violence that no 
ordinary boat can withstand. At low water, a 
number of the channels are dry, and at such times 
they become excellent fords for traffic by carts or 
otherwise, on which account the exact state of the 
tides is a matter of vital solicitude to the islanders. 
To wish a wayfarer ‘a pleasant ford’ is something 
more than an idle compliment ; for if he misses 
the nick of time to e his passage, a delay of 
twelve hours in his journey may chance to be his 
fate. From perhaps this as well as other causes, 
post-letters take a desperately long time to make 
their way through this of the Western Isles, 
which, but for the touching of one of Hutcheson’s 
Glasgow steamers once a fortnight at Lochmaddy, 
would still be deprived of nearly all regular means 
of communication for goods or passengers. 

Lochmaddy was to us a desirable haven, for the 
weather was hourly ages worse, and all were 
glad when, within the shelter of the bay, two 
anchors were dropped, to keep all secure till morn- 
ing. As could be seen through our glasses, there 
was no town on the shore; only two or three 
buildings with slated roofs, one of which was said 
to be the house of the sheriff-substitute; and this 
resident magistrate, by way of compliment to the 
Commissioners, politely hoisted his flag as we next 

i on our assigned course. i 
day, Saturday, August 4th, weather continues cold 
and boisterous; few keep the deck, but all, with 
two exceptions, of whom I am one, are able to go 
off in the boat to visit two light-houses. The last 
of these establishments was on the — of land 
on turning into Stornoway Bay; and getting this 
piece of duty over, the vessel was at its ancho: 
just in time to allow of dinner being served wi 
some degree of comfort. 

Stornoway, I should say, is a good place for 
finishing off a week’s cruise. It offers a fair choice 
of churches for Sunday, and in this respect it was 
fully taken advantage of by our party, as well as 
by the ship’s officers, for the weather had tem- 

ily calmed, the sun shone, and a walk on dry 

d was a luxury which no one could despise. 
Built in a semicircle at the inner end of the To 
Stornoway ap to be a rudimentary kind of 
Oban ; but in place of the high, picturesque back- 

und of that pretty West Highland town, we 
ve, as the only object of interest, the castellated 
mansion of Sir James Matheson, the munificent 
improver of the Lewis, and of this seaport in par- 
ticular. Between ten and eleven o'clock, two 
boatfuls are set on shore at the slip of quay, and 
all make off for their respective of public 
worship. About an hour too early for the one I 
am bound for, there is time to look about, and 
see what is going on. Shops all decently shut, 
and men and women po in streams from 
different quarters towards a central point, to which 
they are lugging along chairs or stools as seats for 
an open-air into the con- 
course, I am led to a grassy field with environing 
having a wide gateway, at each side of 
which stands a man gathering pence in a 
dinner-plate. A tent is placed at one end of the 
area for the preacher, and stretching half-way across 
the enclosure is a table decorously covered for 
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dispensing the communion. The scene, with its 
-_ crowd of worshippers, was solemn, and more 

usually interesting ; but as the service was in 
Gaelic, I listened without edification, and did not 
remain longer than was necessary to satisfy a 
reasonable curiosity. 

I saw little more of Stornoway. On ane 
to the ship after attending church, the effects 
the last two or three chilly days, and Pe oo some 
over-fatigue, rendered it advisable I should 
betake myself to bed ; and greatly to my regret, I 
was robbed of the opportunity of enjoying the 
kindly proffered hospitality of Stomoway Castle 
and learning something coherent of those physi 
and social improvements on the Lewis which have 
far and wide spread the renown of Sir James 
Matheson. Well pleased I should have been had 
my brother Commissioners seen the desirableness 
of staying at Stornoway over Monday; but it 
was poe Me otherwise, and in the face of a 
gale which rendered a visit to the light-house 
at the Butt of Lewis altogether impracticable, the 
Pharos, as if get a mischief, 
was again on its trave to) appearance, 
the storm had been reservi i till we 
got fairly outside, and then what an uproar of 
winds and waves! Nothing for it but to give up, 
instanter, the northerly direction to the Butt, and 
fly eastward across the Minch to some quiet bay on 
the coast of Sutherlandshire. Bad as things were, 
no one had the least fear of the Pharos coming to 
any disaster, for, strongly built, and broad in the 
beam, it swept on its course in t style, and 
about mid-day took us all safely into Lochinchard. 
Having ay punished our audacity, the 
weather, as if by magic, ae ee to the 
brightness of a tranquil summer day. Party go on 
shore to fish in a small river in the neighbourhood 
—two of the sheriffs, great in the angling art, 
bring back a grilse and salmon-trout—I am agai 
on my legs, and able to assist at dinner, at whi 
there is not a little merriment over the day’s 
adventures. A degree of novelty at table was 
presence of a omens | doctor, whom the angling 
Dipped ve on his journey to some 

istant scene of professional duty. is young 
pre let us have an idea of what was a High: 

d doctor’s course of life. His range of practice 
was over sixty miles in different directions. Some- 
times he was on horseback two days at a time, 
bivouacking at farmhouses and shielings by the 
way ; and no sooner did he get home after these 
excursions, than he had to be off somewhere else. 
The narration of these circumstances reminded me 
of a saying of Mungo Park, that his toil and 
distraction during his first travels in Africa were 
nothing in comparison to what he endured in the 
ill-requited practice of a Scottish country surgeon. 

A light-house keeper with his family from 
Pladda, had made his way as far as Stornoway, 
en route for Cape Wrath. Received on board the 
Pharos, he was landed with his wife, bairns, and 
boxes at Lochinchard, whence he was directed to 

roceed by a cart to the place of his destination. 

‘o the general surprise, the whole boat-load were 
brought back to the vessel. The people at the inn 
had a cart, which was at the man’s service ; but 
the only two horses in the establishment were 
lame, which was as bad as having no cart at all. 
Family once more stowed away somewhere on 
board till next morning, when, if storm do not 
reappear, they are to be taken on to Cape Wrath. 
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Fortunately, next morning the weather had taken 
itself up; by an early start, we were off the Cape 
by seven o'clock, and saw before us that grand 
sweep of rugged precipices which constitute the 
north-western extremity of the island of Great 
Britain. Here the knocked-about light-house 
keeper was landed, and installed at his post by the 
Commissioners ; they bringing back with them 
a keeper who had been promoted to Skerryvore. 
So adroit are the arrangements of the service, that 
the ingoing of one family and the outgoing of 
another scarcely occupied an hour. An object 
of special care on the part of this new family, 
whom we were taking with us as far as Portree, was 
a hen with a brood of infantile chickens under her 
wings, the whole very nicely accommodated in a 
basket, and which, unconscious of the change, are 
now doubtless picking their way comfortably 
about at Hynish. 

At Cape Wrath, the captain had his suspicions 
as to the weather. Things did not look well in 
the north-west ; and when returning southward 
along the coast of the mainland, the storm resumed 
its . Driving onward before the misty blast, 
any attempt to land on the island of Rona, to 
inspect the light-house, was deemed hopeless ; and 
the vessel did not stop in its course till it arrived 
in the evening at Portree, in Skye. Next day, the 
voyage was greatly more pleasant through the 
sinuous channel of Kyleakin—a name ever com- 
memorative of Haco of Norway and his maritime 
exploits ; after visiting the light-hous at that 
picturesque strait, also one at Isle Oronsay, and 
another on the bold promontory of Ardnamurchan, 
night saw us back to our old anchorage at Tober- 


mory. 

7 to tell. Had I set myself to 
write a book, instead of a few off-hand sketches, 
how easy—and perhaps how agreeable—it would 
have been to scatter in a variety of statistical 
details and conversational anecdotes, along with a 
seasoning of territorial and family history! What 
could not one say about that marvellous change 
of ownership in the Highlands—the transfer- 
ence of vast estates from the Mackenzies, Mackays, 
Macleans, Macdonnels, and a dozen other Macs, 
with a few oe to boot, all high chiefs in 
their day, to the Mathesons, Baillies, Ellises, Bairds, 


Dalgleishes, Ramsays, andsoon. And what strange | last 


tales about rise of rental in the hands of these 
men of the modern world! How could we also 

iate on the character of the natives on main- 
land and island ; describing with what patience and 
good-behaviour these poor people have suffered vicis- 
situdes such as few are well acquainted with. And 
then, how the pen would dilate on the wisdom of 
their unmurmuring submission to lawful authority 
—how by such propriety of demeanour they have 
in reality conquered and absorbed the Sassenach, 
allured him to abide in their wild glens, made him 
a grateful landlord, furnished him with a following 
of gillies, Tae him in kilts, and actually taught him 
ae 7 fond of the bagpipe, and to dance the High- 

! 


All that and much more must be left to some 
one with a little more time on his hand than I just 
now ae to have at my di After visiting 
the light-house on the point of land near Tober- 
mory, Thursday the last day of our trip was 
devoted to the light-houses of Lismore and Coran 
Ferry on Linnhe Loch, familiar to all tourists to 
Glencoe and the Caledonian Canal. At Oban, on 


the morning of Friday the 10th of August, pro- 
ings were brought to a close; and res 
conveyed by boats to the quay, the 


Commissioners dispersed on their respective routes 
homeward. So ends my Holiday. 
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CHAPTER XXVII.—JOHN ENGLISH TELLS THE STORY 
OF HIS LIFE. 


‘ONCE upon a time,’ began John, ‘there was a 
young man who knew neither his name nor his 
age, nor where he was born.—But I had better drop 
the story-telling style, and say what I have got to 
say in my own ion.—My earliest recollections, 
which ‘are very faint, and very vague, carry me 
back, as in a dream, to a stately and beautiful 
home, where everybody is kind to me. I seem to 
see myself, a very wee fellow indeed, richly 
dressed, cantering on a pony down a long avenue 
of trees ; and then I am inside a ificent room, 
and a lady in rustling silk is beside me, who speaks 
to me in a soft silvery voice. I fancy she is prying 
to persuade me to take some physic; but I don’t 
like her, in spite of her honeyed words ; and then 
all once, in barred 
windows, and great wooden, high-backed chairs, 
and a huge, funereal-looking to which a faint 
odour of dead people seems to cling—a bed that 
becomes absolutely horrible as the afternoon 
deepens. Something whispers to me that behind 
that shroud-like dra a skeleton is hidden, 
which will put forth its bony hand in the middle 
of the night, and clutch me by the hair; and the 
conviction at length works so powerfully upon me, 
that I rush to the door, and shriek aloud to be let 
out ; but nobody heeds me, and I fancy that I go 
8 

Saeed ait on the sea, and still ill, but in a 
different way, and am waited upon off and on by a 
lame ugly man and his havtialbted ing wife, who 
call themselves my uncle and aunt ; but I repudiate 
the relationship in a childish, obstinate way that . 
makes the lame man snarl and growl, and threaten 
with an oath to fling me overboard. We seem to 
be a long time on that dreary sea; but we land at 
on a bustling wharf, where I feel more insig- 
nificant and miserable than before. Next come 
scenes, like portions of a moving panorama, in a 
oo country, as we move slowly forward to our 
new home, which is in a wretched little American 
country town. I will not inflict upon you any 
detail of the miserable life led by me during the 
next five or six years. The man with whom I 
surgeon by profession, and might no doubt have 
done well had he not been such a drunken, dis- 
solute fellow. Me he ever seemed to hate, and his 
treatment of me corresponded with the intensity of 
his dislike. In his drunken fits, he made a point 
of ferociously, with or — 
cation, till, after a time, w too or hi 
and kept out of his reach fil he tings Ho i 
But even that did not always save me. That I was 
headstrong and obstinate, and had a wilful temper 
of my own, I do not doubt; but im any case, I 
cannot think that I deserved such cruel treatment 
at his hands. I have a grateful recollection of his 


wife having saved me from his clutches on two or 
three occasions ; ordinarily, she was a coarse, sharp- 
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tempered woman enough, with a hand that seemed 
ever ready to give me a sly box on the ears. 
After a time, I was sent to school; and there 
another cane was at work, heating knowledge into 
me perforce, and a very painful process I found it 


to be. 

‘The hatred of Jeremiah Kreefe seemed to deepen 
as I grew older ; indeed, the feeling was a mutual 
one. Sometimes, when he was in his cups, and so 
far gone as to be incapable of pursuit, I would take 
my revenge by jeering at him, and calling him 
names, and setting him at defiance generally. He 
would snarl and foam at the mouth like a 
hyena, and fling anything at my head that came 
readiest to his hand ; while I performed a sort of 
impish war-dance round him, and snap my 
fingers contemptuously in his face. Had'I gone 
within reach of his muscular arm at such a time, I 
feel sure that he would have killed me outright. 
What seemed to annoy him more than anything 
else when he was sober was my stubborn refusal to 
address him as my “uncle.” Nothing that he said 
or did could induce me to do this. I defied alike 
his threats and his promises: I did more than that 
—I told it up and down the little town that he 
was not my uncle; and when people asked me 
who my mts were, I said I didn’t know, but 
that Dr Kreefe knew, and they had better ask him. 
And I believe—but how I came to know it, I 
cannot tell—that the minister and one or two 
other gentlemen did ask him certain questions, 
which he found it rather difficult to answer ; and I 
think it likely that the devilish scheme which his 
evil brain presently hatched resulted from his 
alarm at being thus cross-questioned. 

‘Early one bitterly cold morni nearly as I 
can tell, I was about nine years old at the time— 
Kreefe rode up to the door, mounted on a strong 

y horse; and I was told that he was going a 
ong journey, and that I was to accompany him. He 
eeised me roughly by the shoulder, and swung me 
up behind him, an a strong strap round 
both our waists, and told me to hold tight, if I 
didn’t want to slip off and be smashed. Thus, at 
break of day, we rode together through the sleepy 
little town; and Kreefe’s wife, standing in the 
doorway, looked after us with a white, frightened 
face. ce on the hard, rough, country roads, we 
rode more quickly—rode through the short 
winter-day, stopping now and then for refresh- 
ments, or to bait our horse, and then forward 
again; till, as night came on, we left the last 
squatter’s clearing behind us—as in a dream, I 
heard some one tell Kreefe this—and so came out 
on to a great rolling prairie, lighted up by the 
rays of the full moon. I had grown terribly w 
long before this, and had fallen into a sort of half- 
sleep, without losing all consciousness of where I 
was, and was only saved from falling by the belt 
round my waist. A more angry jerk than usual 
roused me Peg gym and it was at one of 
these times that I caught my first glimpse of the 
prairie. But I was too far gone to heed even that, 
and was soon lost in dreamland again. I have a 
sort of half-consciousness of hearing a number of 
strange: voices, and of being lifted off the horse, 
and laid down on something soft near a huge fire ; 
but I have no distinct recollection of anything 
more till I awoke some time the following morn- 
ing, to find myself surrounded by strange faces, 
and to be told that I should never see my tyrant 
again. 


‘And I never did see Kreefe again—a loss which 
did not grieve me. I found myself a member of a 
squatter’s family that was moving westward, to 
occupy a choice tract of land which had been won 
by one of the sons in a raffle. The father, the 
chief of this strange brood, was a rude, rough-and- 
tumble old fellow ; by no means bad-hearted, in 
his own — way, who had lived all his life on 
the outskirts of civilisation, and who was equall 
ready for a tussle with a grisly bear or a skirmish 
with the Indians. The sons were true chips of 
the old block—free, rollicking young giants while 
they were among friends, but merciless and 
eruel as death when their darker passions were 
roused. The mother was dead; two unmarried 
daughters, and the wife of the eldest son, com- 
prised the fairer portion of the family—rough, 
ae, kind-hearted, passionate souls, who did 
their best to spoil the parentless lad thrown so 
strangely among them. I think there can be no 
doubt that Kreefe bribed the old squatter to take 
me with him into the wilderness, and so lose sight 
of an eyesore and danger for ever, and weaken still 
further the last frail thread which bound me in 
memory to a former happy life beyond the sea 
The surgeon’s name was never mentioned among 
us; I was quite willing to forget him; and the 
squatter had probably his own reasons for silence 
on the matter. 

‘ Among this wild brood I lived, in everything 
like one of themselves, till I was eighteen years 
old. I learned how to use the axe, and clear the 
forest ; how to ride, shoot, swim, and hunt; how 
to track my way across wilderness and prairie 
by signs known only to the red man and the 
hunter; and I grew up as tall, as strong, and 
almost as much a savage as the young giants, my 
foster-brothers. I lived a contented, careless, day- 
to-day sort of life; happy in the present, and 
indifferent alike to the future and the past—not 
that the past was forgotten, for my memory was 
tenacious, and carried with it many recollections 
of my earlier life; but I looked back upon that 
time with very languid interest, as though it had 
belonged to quite a different person from myself. 

‘In one respect, and in one only, was I treated 
in any way differently from the rest of the family. 
Twice every year, in the spring and the fall, the 
old man, accompanied by two of his three sons, all 
dressed in their gayest apparel, and riding their 
best horses, would set out for the nearest town, 
there to make certain indispensable household 
purchases ; but I was never allowed to be of the 

on.such occasions. I think if the old man 
taken me with him only once, I should have 
come back quite contented; but he would not do 
so, and I determined to outwit him the first oppor- 
tunity. A chance offered itself at last. The old 
man was laid up with sickness, for the first time 
in his life, at the same time that the eldest son 
was confined to his house through an accident; 
and as the visit to the town could be no longer 
delayed, it was decided that the two youngest lads 
should go alone. Half an hour after their departure, 
I quietly saddled a horse, and started after them. 
I overtook them a few miles away, and we rode on 
gaily together, laughing to think how riled “ Dad” 
would be when he heard of my escapade. 

‘While wandering about the town, all eyes and 
ears, I accidentally heard that the commandant of 
a government exploring expedition, who had 
halted there for a day with his camp, was in 
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want of a few good hunters to accompany him 
across the prairies. Here was an opening that 
suited well with my budding ambition, and thirst 
for a wider of experience than would ever 
be mine while I stayed with the old squatter. I 
went, on the spur of the moment, and volunteered 
my services, and was at once accepted. I bade 
farewell to my foster-brothers, sent a kindly 
message to the old folk at home, and set out next 
morning with my new conirades, as blithe and 
bold as the best of them. Then followed two 
years of wild adventure, of which it is not needful 
that I should speak further at present; and then 
came a great change. One day, while wandering 
about at some distance from the camp in quest of 
game, I thought I heard the growling of a bear ; 
and parting the brushwood cautiously, I advanced 
in the direction of the sound. The growls became 
louder and more menacing, and a few yards 
brought me to a small opening among the trees, 
in the centre of which a man in a hunter's dress 
was endeavouring to keep a huge bear at bay with 
the but-end of his gun; but before I could inter- 
fere in any way, the monster, with a stroke of its 
paw, sent the gun — through the air, and 
next moment rushed open-mouthed on its assail- 
ant. That minute was the last of its life. . 

‘The whom I had so providentially 
rescued proved to be a wealthy English gentleman 
named Felix, who was travelling for pleasure, and 
from an innate love of adventure. He had been 
visiting among some tribes of friendly Indians, and 
his little encampment was only a mile or two away. 
Mr Felix was more than ordinarily grateful for the 
service I had done him. He took a great liking to 
ine ; and a few days later, he visited the command- 
ant of the expedition, and, by means best known 
to himself, obtained my release, and carried me 
away with him ; and from that day till he died I 
never left him. The squatter’s name was Yarnold, 
and I had been known as Jack Yarnold; but when 
Mr Felix heard my history, he said: “ You are no 
Yankee, but a genuine son of the old country ; and 
till we find out your real name, you shall be called 
John English ;” and that is how I came by the 
name I still bear. Even after so long a time, I had 
not quite forgotten the scraps of knowledge which 
had been flogged into me when a lad at school; I 
could still read and write, though those processes 
were both difficult and painful. But now that the 
opportunity was offered me, I set to work with all 

e energy of which I was capable to remedy the 
neglect of years, and to fill up the gap which lay 
between myself and men of even ordinary educa- 
tion, of the presence of which I became painfully 
conscious from the moment we left the wilderness 
behind us, and came into the busy haunts of men. 
A few months later, we sailed for Europe. We 

nt a winter in Italy, and then went to France. 

year in Paris sufficed to give me a tolerable 
acquaintance with the French language. It was 
the intention of Mr Felix to have gone thence to 
London ; but a pulmo complaint, to which he 
had been more or less subject since his youth, set 
in with increased violence, and he was ordered 
back to Italy without delay ; but it was too late, 
and six months after that, my kind patron was no 
more. His death was the greatest loss my life has 
ever known. I was not forgotten in his will. 

‘Mr Felix and I, among other things, had 
dabbled as amateurs in photography ; me when 


after his death, I cast about for some means of 


earning a living, I determined to adopt seriously 
as my —— what I had hitherto followed 
merely for pleasure. I obtained an introduction 
to a well-known Parisian firm, and the examples 
of work which I submitted for their inspection were 
considered so satisfactory that an engagement was 
at once offered me; and the following two years 
were spent by me chiefly in Rome and Florence 
hotographing the most celebrated architectural 
eatures of both cities. At the end of that time, I 
accepted a more lucrative engagement for a London 
house, which brought me to this country for the 
first time since I was taken away as a child: and 
here I am. 

The little cuckoo-clock in the corner struck five 
as John English ceased speaking. Jane Garrod, 
with her apron thrown over her head, sat gazi 
silently into the glowing embers. It was quite dar! 
outside by this time, but the room itself was filled 
with a sort of ruddy ne the decayi 
fire—a warm colouring that brought into strong 
relief the pale handsome face of the wounded man, 
and the worn, sharply-cut features of the station- 
master’s wife. John, looking out into the darkness, 
saw the express-train, with its blood-red, Cyclopean 
eye, burst suddenly out of the tunnel ; and watched 
it as it came swiftly on, breathing flame and smoke, 
and marking its pro with free largess of fie 
cinders. Its wild defiant shriek seemed to b 
up Jane’s reverie. 

‘You have not told me all,’ she said, turning on 
John abruptly. 

‘What have I left unsaid ?’ 

‘You have not told me anything that has hap- 
aang to you since you came to Normanford. You 

ve not told me how it is that you know Miss 
Spencelaugh so well; nor why an active, busy, 
young gentleman like you has ont so long in 
such a little out-of-the-way spot as this.’ 

‘I will tell you everything,’ said John. So he 
began and told her all that had happened to him 
since his arrival in Monkshire—all save his love for 
Frederica ; but there was no need for him to speak 
of that; it was a story known to Jane Garrod 
without the telling. He told her of his recognition 
of the portrait of Jeremiah Kreefe, and of Mrs 
Winch’s strange behaviour; he told her of the 
note intended fot Lady Spencelaugh, sent to Cliff 
Cottage in mistake, and of his sudden dismissal 
from Belair the day following the landlady’s return 
home ; he told her all that he had gathered from 
Mr Edwin, and of Mrs Winch’s prevarication under 
his cross-questioning. ‘And now that you know 
everything,’ he finished by saying, ‘you, in your 
turn, must tell me why you were so startled by 
seeing me that night at the station. I have waited 
patiently to learn this for what has seemed to me a 
very long time. I can wait no longer.’ 

‘I was startled by the strong likeness I saw in 
you to some person whom I knew many, many 
years ago,’ said Jane. 

‘ Now that you know me better, do you still see 
that likeness as strongly as ever ?’ 

‘I do—I do,’ 

‘Who was that person whom I resemble so 
strongly ?’ 

Jane Garrod did not but burst into tears, 
and fell on her knees by the side of John, and 
kissed his hand, and called him ‘her darling, her 
own dear boy.’ 

Amazed, and almost ready to think that she had 
gone crazed, John stood up, and taking Jane gently 
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by the arms, raised her from the ground. Her 
straining eyes scanned his features * That 
face, and the mark on his ? she muttered, 
‘were enough to tell me who he was, without 
anything more.’ 

Who am I, then?’ asked John breathlessly. 
‘ You kill me by keeping me in this suspense !’ 

* You are,’ she said—and then she stop for 
just at that her — 

on cough, and heavy footstep on the grav 

seized * by the gown. ‘In 
Heaven’s name, speak! Who am I?’ he said. 
She turned, and putting her head close to his, 
whispered a sentence in his ear which sent all the 
bl to his heart, and left him for a short time 
without power either to speak or move. Next 
minute, Beat Garrod, stalwart, ruddy, entered the 
room, bringing with him a waft of keen wintry air, 
welcome hi 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—AT PEVSEY BAY. 


Jane Garrod boats Belair the day after that 
on which John English had told her the story of 
his life ; she went up specially to see Miss Spence- 
laugh ; but on ing the Hall, she found that 
Frederica had been summoned away by lary rk 
a few hours before, to visit an old school-friend 
who was lying dangerously ill; and as Sir Philip 
was so far recovered that no immediate danger was 
a she had obeyed the summons without 
y- Jane Garrod went back home intensely 
disappointed. 
Three days later, John’s doctor said: ‘ We are 
getting on nicely, but slowly. We want change of 
air; a more bracing climate. We want ozone. 
We must , the sea-side for a few weeks. Say 
to Pevsey Bay. Only twenty miles away. Warm, 
but invigorating. I will give you a prescription to 
take with you, and will run over to see you once a 
week, for the present.’ 


So John English went to P Bay, and took 
his quarters at Hammock's, Boardinghouse, 
where Jane Garrod had en rooms for him. 
Jane herself, after staying with him for a couple of 
days, and seeing that his comforts were pro iy 
attended to, was ebliged to leave him, and Tee 
to her home-duties; but made a point of going 
over by rail twice a week to see how he was pro- 

ing. Both by her and John, Miss Spence- 

h’s return was impatiently awaited. 

evsey Bay, even during the height of its little 
‘season, was not a very lively place; but as it 
away contrived to feather its nest pretty com- 
ortably during the summer and autumn, it was 


ae to hibernate through the cold dead | dela 
mont 


that came after. John was literally the 
only visitor in the little place, and it was only 
natural that Mrs Hammock should waken up glee- 
fully from her state of wintry oe to welcome 
this stray bird of passage, and exert herself to 
retain him in a way that she would have scorned 
to do during the busy season, when she and 
Hammock were obliged to sleep in a damp q 
80 overcrowded were they with visitors ; Te ther 


eldest boy had to be on a snug shelf 
But it mattered nothing to John English whether 


Pevsey Bay were lively or dull; he had enough 
to occupy his mind just then in brooding over Jane 
Garrod's strange revelation. Jane and he had many 


.| it would not do to rev 


conversations together on the all-important topic, 
after that memorable afternoon on which the station- 
master’s wife had whispered a certain brief sentence 
in his ear. The incomplete story of each—for Jane 
also had a story to tell, which we shall hear in its 
proper place—when added one to the other, formed 
a whole, which yet had several serious gaps in it ; 
but now that the story, so strangely pieced to- 
gether, came to be and commented upon 
in and again, little bits, previously unthought 
of or forgotten, were added one by one ; each one 
tending to elucidate some point that had seemed 
obscure before, or to bring into stronger relief 
some fact hitherto only partially known. Still, 
they both decided that no active steps could be 
taken till Miss Spencelaugh should return home ; 
the interests inve ved were so many and so serious, 
and the baronet’s health was so feeble, that the 
heiress of Belair naturally came into their minds 
as the one who must be first consulted ; besides 
which, there was a family secret in the case, which 
to strangers until further 
counsel should have been sought and given. 

John gathered strength y; but with return- 
ing health came a desire to be up and doing ; the 
state of inaction to which he was condemned galled 
his ardent spirit like a chain. He could not bend 
his mind just yet to reading or study; and to 
beguile some of the hours that flagged so wearily 
in the stagnation of the little town, he drew up a 

écis or abstract of his case, for the information of 


iss Spencelaugh ; ‘9m. ing with the earliest 
facts of his personal history that were either 
remembered by himself or been made known 
to him by others, and so setting down one fact 
after another, in order of time, till he had brought 
his statement up almost to the date of his writing. 
He re-wrote and remodelled his first rough 
four times before he was satisfied with his 
work; and next time Jane visited him, the 
important document was placed in her hands 
for delivery to Frederica, so soon as the latter 
should return. The next wet day sent John to 
his desk again. Nearly a week had passed since 
he had finished his statement, and in reading over 
his copy of it this morning, it struck him, after so 
long an absence, with an air of strangeness, and he 
saw far more clearly than he had ever done before, 
how weak his case was, in a legal point of view; 
how many important links were still wanting to 
it ; and how easily, for want of such links, any 
clever practitioner would tear it to in a court 
of law. Considering these things seriously, John 
English came to a sudden resolution—he had 
always been impulsive and he 
determined to put into practice without further 


y: 
station, to e some inquiries respecting 

trains. He was just leasin the office, when the 
bell for the arrival of the down express, and 
—with the indolent curiosity of a convalescent who 
has no better employment for his time than that 
of looker-on—he lingered to watch it. Now, 


P Bay is a junction-station, and passengers 

for Normanford, ‘Kingstherpe, and other neigh- 

not ently to at patience for an 
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BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 


ingled out from the crowd, and from that moment 
he had eyes for none other. P 

‘It is the lady of my dreams!’ he murmured 
to himself. ‘ happy chance has brought her 
hither ?’ 

His heart beat so painfully for a minute or two 
that he could not move; and before he was able 
to stir a step, Frederica’s gaze, drawn by Love's 
cunning magnetism, was fixed on his white intense 
face and hungry eyes—rested there an instant with 
a sort of doubting, pained rise, only to melt 
next moment into a look of glad recognition. They 
both blushed as they drew near each other, but for 


a little while neither of them could s , for 
Frederica’s eyes were full of tears by this time; 
and John, after the fashion of little boys when 


they 


@ into strange company, seemed suddenly to 
have lost 


his tongue. But their hands met in a 
long silent pressure, that told more than many 
words could have done. 

‘Why don’t you offer me your arm, sir?’ said 
Frederica with an April smile. ‘For I mean to 
monopolise you till the next train comes up. Can’t 
you guess why? I want to hear all about your 
strange adventure on Inchmallow, and about the 
recent attempt on your life. Merely a woman’s 
odious curiosity—nothing more.’ 

‘But you are getting better—I can see that, 
said Frederica, when John had done what he could 
to satisfy her curiosity ; ‘and I hope to see you 
soon at Belair. I got the portfolio of photographs 
you so kindly sent me ; and I have more commis- 
sions for you than I can remember just now, so 
you must make haste and get well, or I shall have 
to give them to some one else. Does not my threat 

ighten you 

ohn declared that he was not in the least 
frightened ; and then he added that he should 
have much pleasure in waiting on Miss Spence- 
laugh so soon as his health should be sufficiently 
restored to enable him to attend to business ; but 
he said nothing about the resolution he had arrived 
at only that morning, neither did he make any 
mention of the manuscript which he had intrusted 
into Jane Garrod’s hands for delivery to Miss 
Spencelaugh. After that, the conversation seemed 
to nome a little, but I don’t think that either of 
them felt inclined on that account to say to the 
other, ‘How dull you are;’ for Cupid is never 
more dangerous, never more bent on tying a true- 
lovers’ knot, that no mortal Ts can unloose, 
than when he has least to say for hi 


By and by came Frederica’s train; farewells | tak 


were spoken; and John English walked back to 
his lodgings more confirmed than before to carry 
out his morning’s resolution. 
Hammock’s Boarding-house was b 
Mrs Hammock, who, in common with others of 
her tribe at Pevsey Bay, would have contrived 
to do very comfortably at the e of the 
migratory horde who flocked thither during 
the ‘season, had not her laudable efforts been 
utterly frustrated by an idle, incorrigible dog of a 
husband, who demanded to be kept ‘like a gentle- 
man’ out of the proceeds of the establishment. 
Mr Ferdinand C. Hammock—tall, sandy, with 
high cheek-bones, a ragged moustache, and a quasi- 
itary swagger, the son of a bankrupt riding- 
school master—neither could nor wo work ; 
he never had worked, and it was not likely 
that, at his time of life, he was going to degrade 
himself by doing anything towards earning his 


own living. So Mrs H. ed, and sla 
and scraped at home, while my lord 
about the little place as though he were the sole 
— of it; and had good clothes and good 
inners ; and looked down contemptuously on his 
wife’s lodgers, and on his wife too, if the truth 
must be told; and was never without a crown- 
piece in his pocket wherewith to make merry of 
an evening at the Golden Anchor. But this pleasant 
state of affairs had consequences, one of which was 
that the rent had perforce been allowed to fall into 
arrear, so that three half-years were due at the 
time John English took up his quarters in the 
establishment. Mr Dilwood, the landlord, was 
a forbearing man ; but patience has its limits, and 
of late he had been pressing Mrs Hammock rather 
hardly to clear off some portion at least of what 
was owing. But that hard-working person’s little 
hoard had melted through the rs of her 
improvident husband till but very few golden 
pieces were left, hardly sufficient, in fact, to meet 
the small, unavoidable expenses arising from day to 
day during the months that yet remained belore 
the first summer visitor would make his appear- 
ance. As for paying the rent—the prospect was 
an utterly hopeless one ; and Mrs Hammock had 
finally been obliged to intimate to her husband 
that it was Mr gee yo intention to put a 
man in possession, and that bankru stared 
them in the face. So Hammock val aed 
about the little town, brooding over the dark 
prospect before him, and pulling hi mous- 
tache more than ever, and only brightening u 
among a knot of congenial souls in the our 
of the Golden 
John English’s departure from the little station- 
house at Kingsthorpe had been witnessed by unseen 
eyes ; and twenty-four hours had not passed after 
his arrival at Pevsey Bay, before ry 
under the friendly shade of evening, was quietly 
reconnoitring the new territory. A few cautious 
inquiries at shops in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Hammock’s, followed his survey of the 
premises, and then he went home by the train 
in high spirits. 

e consequence of the chemist’s visit to the 
little watering-place took the shape of a lawyer’s 
letter, received by Mrs Hammock the following day, 
in which she was told that unless twelve out of the 
eighteen months’ rent due should be paid within 
three weeks, further eee would at once be 
en. The secret of this was that Mr Dilwood was 
an-old acquaintance of Brackenridge, and under 
some § obligation to him, and a word from the 
chemist was sufficient to induce him to ‘put on 


y | the screw,’ as the latter termed it, in the form of 


an attorney’s letter. Next day, at dusk, Bracken- 
ridge strolled into the little watering-place ; and 
later on, when the usual circle met at the Golden 
Anchor, there he was, an affable stranger, ready to 
stand treat for anybody, and greatly in in 
all the news 2 the ee seemed ba = 
a liking to the y-genteel Hammock ; 
and after a time, when the company had thinned, 
somewhat, he contrived to seat himself next to 
him. Hammock’s moodiness had melted by this 
time before the genial influence of the compounds 
urveyed at the Golden Anchor, and the chemist 
ound him quite ready to drink any quantity of 
brandy-and-water at any one else’s expense, and to 
declaim loquaciously on everything connected with 
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Pevsey Bay, his own private affairs exce But 
it was to his own private affairs that the chemist 
wished to bri im ; seeing, therefore, how he 
shied at the subject whenever it was introduced, 
even in the most delicate way, Brackenridge 
decided that a rougher method of treatment must 
at once be brought to bear ; so, at the close of the 
evening, they went out together, arm-in-arm, and, 
smoking their cigars, wandered down to the jetty 
to have a last whiff together before parting. Now 
was Brackenridge’s opportunity. ‘ Rather dull here 
in winter, eh ?’ said the chemist. 

‘Awfully slow work, said Hammock senten- 
tiously. 

‘Let me see. I think I have been told that you 
a4 a as ing-house, or something of that kind. 

it so?’ 

‘ Why—yes—that house on the Parade there. 
My wife manages the business. One must live, 
you know, eh?’ 

‘Just so; as well make a living that way as oe 


other. Rents rather high in these pe I suppose 
*‘ Why—hum—yes, rather high for houses in 


itions.’ 

ar well, the profits you make during the 
season will easily stand it. Come, now, you 
contrive to net something handsome every year, 
don’t you ?’ 

‘ ewe don’t do that sort of thing for a 
it ain’t likely. But really, we are getting to 
about matters that’—— 

‘Then, if the profits are so , said the 
chemist, his new friend, ‘how does 
it happen, Mr Hammock, that you are eighteen 
months in arrear with your rent ? 

Hammock’s cigar dropped from between his lips, 
and he fell back a step or two in sheer amazement. 
* How the devil’—— he began, and then he stopped. 

* Mr Dilwood is a friend of mine,’ said Bracken- 
ridge quietly ; ‘he mentioned to me the other day, 
as a matter of business, that he was about to sell 
you up, and that he had already got another tenant 
in view of your house. Such little accidents will 
happen now and then, you know.’ 

ammock was wiping his hot palms nervously 
with his handkerchief. The idea of his approxi- 
mate ruin had never been brought so vividly 
before him, and his craven heart shuddered at the 
prospect. He at length broke the silence with a 
volley of frightful oaths, to which the chemist 
listened with exemplary patience. When he had 
done, Brackenridge said quietly: ‘A bad mess, 
certainly, for any fellow to be in. But there 
seems to me one way by which you may squeeze 
out of it.’ 

‘Curse you! what are you driving at?’ said the 
other sullenly. 

‘ Listen to me attentively,’ resumed the chemist. 
‘There is a gentleman staying at your house just 
now, Mr John English by name ;’ and then he 
took Hammock by the button, and drew him closer, 
and ae earnestly in his ear for ten minutes, 
at the end of which time the two men walked back 
arm-in-arm towards the town. At the corner of 
the Parade, they stopped to bid each other good- 
night. ‘ Now, you Povably understand what I 
want ?’ said the chemist interrogatively. ‘ You will 
send me a daily report of your lodger’s doings— 
how he spends his time, who comes to see him, 
and where he goes when he walks out ; but, above 
all, you will arrange that all letters written by him 
shall pass through my hands before being posted.’ 


‘I understand,’ said Hammock sulkily. ‘The 
post-office is right at the other end of the town, 
and my lad Jack always takes Mr English’s let- 
ters for him. Jack will do anything for a cigar, 
and never peach after. The young rascal is only 
eleven, and he has learned to smoke already, 

‘Do what I ask you to do,’ said Brackenridge, 
‘and I will engage that Dilwood shall never trouble 
you again about the back-rent.’ 


Jane Garrod, on her next visit to Pevsey Bay, 
was thunderstruck to find that John English had 
left his lodgings on the previous day, and gone 
away, no one knew whither. Had he left no letter, 
no message for her? she anxiously asked. Neither 
one nor the other. Mr English had written a letter, 
Jack said, which he, Jack, had taken to the post- 
office ; but it was addressed to some gent. in London; 
and Jack having volunteered this information, 
turned round and winked to himself, and mutte 
‘ Walker !’—Mr English had paid his bill, and had 
left by the 2.40 p.m. train, added Hammock, and 
had booked himself through to London. Beyond 
that, they knew nothing as to the intentions or 
movements of their late lodger. Jane, wondering 
more than ever, and suspecting some treachery, 
went herself to the station, and there ascertained 
that Hammock’s statement was true. After this, 
there was nothing left for her but to go back home. 
Surely John would write in a day or two; and 
with this scrap of hope she was fain to comfort 
herself, in the midst of her surprise at his unac- 
countable disappearance. 


TO-MORROW. 
WE can’t recall the vanished past, 


Nor on the future reckon ; 
The light-winged hours, flying past, 
Us to embrace them beckon. 


No more let Folly shroud thine eyes ; 
Live while ’tis called To-day ; 

What if yon setting sun should rise 
To warm thy lifeless clay ! 


Life is not given : ’tis but lent ; 
And thousands yet would borrow, 

For past, for present, time misspent, 
A day of grace to-morrow. 


Oh, day of hope! oh, day of fear ! 
Foreboding joy or sorrow ; 

That comest not, though ever near, 
To-morrow! still To-morrow ! 
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